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not yet been time for the industrial towns to grow in response
to the demand, and because parents, until they were driven by
sheer economic necessity, were often unwilling to send young
children to face the hardships of factory labour. Moreover, as
we have seen, the period of acute rural depopulation did not
really set in until after 1815; nor was it easy, in view of the
Settlement Acts, for the surplus agricultural workers of the
South to migrate to the Northern factory areas.
To this early period of labour shortage belongs the "parish
apprenticeship" system, under which many thousands of
children from London and other large towns, having become
inmates of pauper institutions, were shipped in droves to the
new factory areas, there to be bound apprentices to some
cotton lord who undertook to feed and clothe them in a barrack
built specially for their occupation, and even to give them a
minimum of schooling in his factory school. This system,
which, as we have seen, Peel's " first Factory Act" of 1802 was
designed to bring under some sort of regulation, died out
rapidly as soon as local supplies of child labour became avail-
able; for the factory owners soon found that "free" labour,
which they could engage and discharge at -will, came cheaper
than pauper labour which they were bound to maintain
throughout the period of apprenticeship, whether trade was
good or bad. In bad times, the "free" factory children had
to be kept by their parents, or out of the local poor rates, of
which the factory owners paid only a relatively small part.
Wages, then, except in a few privileged occupations,
remained very low in purchasing power, despite the fall in
prices after the war period. But, the lower the wages, the more
the price of \vheat mattered; for when wages were very low
most of the money had to go in buying bread, and there was f
little left for dearer commodities, even if these had fallen in
relative price. This fact, as we shall see later, counted for a
great deal in ranging the sentiment of the factory workers
behind the demand for the repeal of the Corn Laws, despite
the assertions, common among their leaders, that the em-
ployers wanted it only in order to reduce wages yet more. If
the subsistence theory of wages, then generally preached by
the orthodox economists, had been correct in the rigid form in